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uncultivated eye than the best music the untutored 
ear. Painters, therefore, look for the grammar of art 
in those masters whom they find most generally to 
please, and this may be the cause that the grammars 
of art stop short, and are incomplete. 

Wo fully appreciate the Flemish and Dutch Schools, 
but still the whole power of art is not in them. Imi- 
tation merely enters too largely into their system — not 
indeed too largely for their purposes — but those pur- 
poses are within a narrow limit. The greatness of the 
Italian schools — their first appeals to the mind rather 
than to the eye — appeals for which too often the mind 
is unprepared — avert the common spectator from re- 
ceiving a clear conception of their technical excellences, 
the modes of coloring, of execution and management 
of forms, which, being mostly of a greater intricacy, 
require a greater skill. But this skill, it may be dis- 
cernible to those who look for it, hides itself in the 
prevalence of a general character. The Italian schools 
have both more variety and more simplicity, eonse- 

?[uently a far wider range, and a necessity of more en- 
arged means. 

Before, therefore, we should venture to recommend 
one desirous of applying himself to the art, to any 
school, to any particular grammar, we should think it 
requisite to know something of the general character 
of his mind, of his tastes and feelings, out of art. 
Even in language, the gentle, the timid, have not one 
vocabulary with the bold and resolute. Milton and 
Spenser utter not the words, nor the music, of the fa- 
miliar Gay. JEsehylus used not the same Greek with 
Sophocles or Euripides. The mystery of Cassandra's 
prophetic speech was of a coined, and almost hiero- 
glyphic eloquence. In painting, this preference to 
the particular schools, in which alone the elements of 
art are to be learned, has had an injurious effect, es- 
pecially of late years. We have had one original 
English painter, whose genius, could it have been un- 
fortunately chained down to the tuition, would have 
become enervated under the uncongenial toil — 
Richard Wilson. What Dutch or Flemish master 
could he have studied, whose style, whose technical 
practice, he could with any hope of success have amal- 
gamated with his own 2 Yet, what deficiency of 
knowledge of the tolerably good grammar of art do 
his works show 1 And is there one of our after Eng- 
lish schools that has formed himself upon the lauded 
models, whose pictures will hang as companions to 
those of Richard Wilson 1 It is true he was not un- 
derstood in his day; the public taste was not then 
educated to see his merit ; it gave the prize to imbe- 
cility, and was slow to learn. We said that the power 
of art was not in the Dutch and Flemish schools. It 
may be said that we forget Rembrandt; — by no 
means — he is an exception, inasmuch as he is a school 
in himself, and has little really in common with what 
we usually designate the Dutch and Flemish. Even 
in his manner of working in the great body of his pig- 
ments, whether opaque or otherwise, he more nearly 
resembles some of the Italian : the aim of Rembrandt 
was not imitation. 

But to speak of the Italian landscape painters. 
They are not so many, that a difficulty could arise in 
the selection. Mr. Burnet makes mention here and 
there of Claude, andhis method of painting trees ; but 
ho does not enter at length into his whole style, nor 
his process of working. Of Gaspar Poussin — certainly 
the finest painter of pastoral landscape, and whose 
whole style and method would be more worth analyz- 
ing than that of any other painter — he says little 
indeed, only illustrating by one of his pictures in the 
N ational Gallery his warm breadth of foreground. It 
must be observed that we class Claude and Gaspar 
Poussin in the Italian school. Titian's landscapes are 
of an ideal coloring, wonderfully fine ; but being bet- 
ter adapted to the historical, wo would scarcely ven- 
ture to recommend to English learners, under their 
present imperfect knowledge of the differences between 
nature and art, to receive their elementary lessons 
from that great master. We may however remark, 
that his richness was the result of continual glazing. 
It. is said he put his pictures by for years to harden, 
that ho might glaze over them repeatedly. He is 
supposed generally to have painted on a white ground, 
though not always. In the Bolognese school, espe- 
cially the Caraccia and Domenichino, most perfect 
rules may be found. It is true they were not always 
successful in their grounds, which were generally red 
or brown ; and it is supposed, from some chemical ac- 
tion of the red in the ground; their pictures have 
greatly darkened. But this statement is greatly^ exa- 
gerated, and in part arises from our modern painters 
addicting themselves so entirely to the light scale and 
crude unmixed coloring. Wo have seen many pic- 
tures of this school perfect in coloring, very learned, 
and which would naturally suffer with the slightest al- 
teration in the scale of light and dark. 

For general purposes, there is no method perhaps so 
good as that of Gaspar Poussin. His style is neither 
too muoh ideal for our English scenery, nor too natural 



for art: it is strictly learned; it is the poetry of the 
pastoral. 

Salvator Rosa's manner is more rugged and broken ; 
in other respects, he in a great measure resembles 
Gaspar Poussin in his method of working. Claude 
was a more laborious artist : he wrought up his pic- 
tures to great perfection ; he chiefly studied atmos- 
phere, and succeeded wonderfully ; his best pictures 
are his marine and architectural subjects. He painted 
very solidly, and glazed, and worked over his^glazings, 
with attention rather to atmospheric effect and gra- 
dation than to form and composition. Hence, imper- 
fect as are his works in some respects, they are and ever 
will be the wonders of the world. Claude's method 
bears no resemblance to that of any of the Dutch and 
Flemish masters. These methods have been well des- 
cribed by Mr. Burnet. We are surprised, however, to 
find him in error with regard to a pigment — speaking 
of Hobbima's trees, he says, " they are brought up 
against the sky with great richness and transparency, 
sometimes the color being of burnt sienna and Prus- 
sian blue — or at all events, dark ochre or raw sienna, 
and blue." Hobbima was born about the year 1611. 
Prussian blue was not discovered till a century after 
that date. 

We have recommended a palette of few colors in 
our remarks on sketching from nature in water-colors. 
We shouldventuretogive the same advico for painting 
in oil where a greater number of pigments is the less 
necessary, as the power of the medium enables the 
painter to make a still greater variety of tints from a 
few. The list of colors given by Mr. Burnet, as to be 
found in color-shops, contains no less than sixty-nine. 
It is astonishing that Mr. Burnet should mark with 
an asterisk, as " most useful, and necessary to get well 
acquainted with," so many as twenty-five. We be- 
lieve five or six would have been thought sufficient for 
the Caracci, and Domenichino, and Gaspar Poussin. 

A few remarks upon the manner of painting of these 
artists may not be misplacedhere. The Caracci were 
the more solid in their works, though painting over a 
dark ground, it more seldom appears through than in 
the other painters of their school. Domenichino 
seems to have laid in his subject with great breadth, 
using in full pencil semi-transparent colors, of the 
greatest harmony, slightly varying them, in the pro- 
gress, with more or less of each. These were yellow 
ochre, either burnt ochre or Venetian red and black, 
or. blue. These few colors will make a wondrous va- 
riety of tints, and if the ground be, however slightly, 
seen through, the effect will be rich. But Domeni- 
chino, when this was dry. went over the whole again 
freely with a full pencil of liquid colors, the same as at 
first, varying his work in this peculiar manner, leaving 
a larger portion of the greener tint over that which is 
most red, and the red over the green — the whole being 
a shade deeper. The effect of this is, that, without 
being absolutely dark, the mass is deep and extremely 
rich. To attain anything like this power, the Flemish 
painters are obliged to make their very transparent 
browns very much darker, and lose thereby the ever- 
changing variety of color amid the greatest simplicity, 
which is so potent and so fascinating, making in ef- 
fect the real " chiaro-scuro." Edging this great 
breadth are laid the lighter tones, in substance, and 
with a still stronger variety of parts and shades, of the 
opaque. This deep rich method, gives wonderful 
clearness to the azure of his mountains and skies, on 
which again this rich and simple coloring of varying 
red and cool green blending into it, in bold projecting 
trees, increases still more the lucid atmosphere. We 
once copied a picture by Domenichino in this manner, 
and were told by some artists, who saw our commence- 
ment, that we should never attain by it the power and 
depth of the original, and that we must use asphaltum. 
We replied, that we did not think the original painter 
used any brown at all, nor is it necessary with a red 
ground. Weshowedthem the picture after we had com- 
pleted the process ; they remarked triumphantly that 
we had, after all, been obliged to resort to asphaltum, 
and were surprised whon we assured them that wc had 
entirely adhered to the method we bad proposed. Wc 
say, further, that asphaltum, from its extreme trans- 
parency and strength, would have destroy ed the depth, 
and reduce the real under paint to a mere ground, 
over which it would have acted as a stain, and effected 
what may bo technically called rottenness. And this 
is a defect sometimes found — though, we admit, rarely, 
in some works of the Dutch and Flemish schools. 

The method of Gaspar Poussin was likewise ex- 
tremely simple — general in his coloring, but of great 
variety in its tints ; but so generalized, and so slightly 
varying, that they are rather felt than seen, felt in the 
entire avoidance of monotony, tie painted for the 
most part on a rod ground — sometimes we have ima- 
gined that it was vermilion, for dots of vermilion are 
not unfrequently seen in his pictures ; but we rather 
incline to think that he used that color in making his 
pearly greys. He was more fond of showing his 
ground than Domenichino, and played over it with a 
lighter pencil, especially in his roads and foregrounds, 



which are marked with great freedom and precision 
of execution — using rather a greater body of his pig- 
ment than much lighter tints for his half lights, even 
the strongest lights notbeingrendered without broken 
color. Ho is partial to deep and refreshing greens for 
his masses of trees, or rather masses of wood, which he 
seems to have preferred to portraiture of trees : rich- 
ness is here given by laying in with a full pencil the 
masses of dark grey greens, and clearing away par- 
tially portions to let the rich red of the ground shine 
through. The parts are then brought out with 
slightly more opaque color, put on with the utmost 
freedom, and with a thorough knowledge of the form 
the parts should assume. Upon these the higher 
lights are firmly painted — not by individual touches, 
but in a massy manner, letting them lose them- 
selves as they descend into the more shaded ; and they 
are worked in with a great play of hand, so as to give 
the very motion and blowing about of the foliage. 
His manner was throughout remarkably rapid ; and 
as this rapidity was the result of great decision, it 
conveys a charm that no high finish, in the common 
meaning of the word finish, can give, for it aptly re- 
presents the very freedom of nature. The greater part 
of his picture is made up of semi-opaque color. You 
will never see the Flemish transparency ; but a depth 
that perfect transparency can never give. He seldom 
laid on a very great body of opaque color, unless to 
drive it about into smaller portions with an unloaded 
brush ; and nearest his greatest opacity he would re- 
movo some of the paint to show slightly the ground. 
He used but few colors ; and his work was never im- 
peded by the distraction of innumerable pigments on 
his palette. Indeed, the few we have mentioned 
would suffice to make every variety which we see in 
his pictures. It is surprising that, so large a portion 
of Mr. Rurnet's book being taken up with skies, he 
gives no account of those of Gaspar Poussin, whoso 
skies are at onco most true and most poetical. No 
painter ever so well adapted his skies to his landscape, 
for he makes both of one composition ; they literally 
unite, for often one composition line takes in a portion 
of the landscape and the sky, — that is, the two making 
one mass, to correspond with the other masses. He 
was well aware, too, that illumination is not whiteness 
— his skies are not white. Nor did he confine him- 
self to one kind of sky ; he was as great in describing 
the pastoral storm, as the calm repose. The winds 
have motion and take the boughs, and bend the 
branches, and toss the foliage with wonderful effect 
and truth. Though it has been said he could paint a 
tolerably large picture in a day, his pictures show 
that his skies are not one painting. The working 
over the first layer is very vfeible. It has been said 
that the pictures of this master have in manv instan- 
ces become black : it may be so in some few, but, gen- 
erally speaking, they are as estimable for their color 
as for their composition and execution. They are 
strictly pastoral — frequently, indeed, a high pastoral, 
such as may have been when Pan reigned, and shep- 
herds piped or conversed without care, and looked a 
kinship with the woods and rocks. He dashed in his 
waterfalls with a few touches, never painting a water- 
fall as the subject of his picture, as did Ruysdael, but 
simply as a part of the life and motion of his pastoral 
landscape, breathing its air of freedom and delight. 
As a painter of a waterfall, making it his picture, no 
one has ever reached the excellence of Ruysdael, from 
whom we should say, after Poussin and the Bolognese, 
the most complete grammar for the use of the English 
school may be extracted. 

In the directions to his pupil-friend, Mr. Burnet, we 
are sorry to see, recommends megulp, that fruitful 
source of all mischief, of cracking and of loss of bril- 
liancy. He seems partly aware of this, by recom- 
mending it, after the mastic varnish has been added 
to the drying oil, to be put on the fire that the turpen- 
tine might evaporate. This may bo some improve- 
ment, but it should be remembered that mastic is a 
soft gum, and liable to decomposition by the atmos- 
phere. We are happy to learn that the harder var- 
nishes are now superseding megulp, forwhich advance, 
or rather retrogression to the medium of the old mas- 
ters, we are indebted to Mr. Eastlake's Materials. 
We have used with great pleasure the amber varnish, 
and are told by a friend, who has made experiments, 
that it can be rendered strongly drying without sugar 
of lead or copperas, and of a lighter color, by being 
long exposed to the heat of a stove, but not being 
burnt. It is further said that all the amber is not 
thus taken up ; and it may be that undrying portion 
may be thus left undissolved. 



CORRESPONDENCE OF THE BULLETIN. 

London, Aug. 15. 
The comments in my former letters on the 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy might have 
seemed presumptuous, as opposed to the opinions 
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of those who might be supposed to understand 
English Art best, nor would I have expressed 
them as I did, had I not known that they were 
approved by artists and critics of rank in this 
country. In a state of public taste like that in 
England, and as well as in America, where 
there are no principles of Criticism, ascertained 
and acknowledged, the determining the relative 
value of Works of Art is left to authority, or the 
particular feeling of the critic, a condition much 
to be regretted, as the advance of the Fine Arts 
must depend in a great measure on a just and 
intelligent criticism ; and, that this may have its 
due effect, it must rest on something more satis- 
factory to artists and the public, than mere 
opinion, unsubstantiated by valid reasons of any 
man. Feeling this, I have endeavored to confine 
myself to statements whose truth seemed to me 
to be evident beyond a doubt, or that could be 
substantiated by argument, if necessary. As to 
the general question of the relative standing and 
excellence of the English school, as compared 
with the continental schools, it needs but an un- 
prejudiced comparison by sight, to convince any 
one that it is inferior in power and color to the 
French, and in power and feeling to the Ger- 
man. How far would the united talent of 
England go to producing the Smala of Vernet, 
or Couture's Roman Bacchanalian Scene, or 
all their genius, to the Christus Consolator of 
Scheffer ? Or, compare them with men of 
lower rank in the continental schools, I have 
seen nothing in the English paintings of the 
present day equal to Schrodter's Falstaff, in 
the Diisseldorf Gallery at New- York, except the 
rendering of certain phases of human nature by 
Lewis, of the old Water-Color Society. 

It might be a matter of interest to the Art 
Metaphysician, to investigate the reasons why 
the English mind, so pre-eminent in'intellect, 
should so fail in reaching the essential great- 
ness in Art. It would seem to indicate that 
there is a faculty more potent within that 
charmed circle than the merely intellectual; 
and how far and in what way this may be de- 
veloped or interfered with, is a subject which 
must be of great import to our future schools. 

Leslie, it is true, has given some very subtle 
renderings of character in his own class of sub- 
jects, technically called the dressed-figure-line ; 
but they are, it seems to me, rather the outward 
appearance than the inner heart — of acquired 
refinements and the characteristics of social life, 
than the genuine, deep-stirring soul within. 
And this, be it ever so perfect and original, can 
hardly justify the claim to great genius ; but 
when, as in Leslie, the reach of the imagination 
consists in appropriating and translating the 
recorded conceptions of Goldsmith, Cervan- 
tes, et id omne genus, there is still less title to 
that rare gift. If this be Genius, then is this 
indeed an age of improvements. If treading in 
the footsteps of Genius be sufficient to enable 
one to lay claim to relationship, geniuses will 
multiply fast ; and inasmuch as Leslie is the 
acknowledged head of this class, we may dispose 
of the genus by their type. 

But as I before intimated, there is something 
more hopeful in English Art than this, though 
the appreciation of it, generally, indicates suf- 
ficiently the direction of public feeling. In the 
Academy, Herbert stands out almost a solitary 
instance of lofty feeling amid the frivolity and 
heartlessness around him. His Catholic faith 



and heart have given him a higher aim and purer 
purpose than his cotemporaries generally. Of 
the remaining favorable exceptions, it may seem 
a little singular that most should be found in the 
Water-Color Schools. 

Lewis stands unrivalled as a painter of pas- 
sionate, sensual character. I have seen nothing, 
in any school, more perfect in its kind than the 
varied expression of his Spanish Peasants — the 
conscious power of coquetry in the girls, or the 
voluptuous abandonment to feeling in the dance ; 
and the angry jealousy, the passionate love- 
glances of the stronger sex, as well as the grosser 
enjoyments of the palate, are expressed with a 
truth beyond description, and which goes very 
far to redeem the lowness of aim. Then there 
is Cattermole, who, for power and strength of 
conception, is first of the English figure painters, 
David Cox, a man of genuine feeling in land- 
scapes, bold in execution, though somewhat 
mannered, Hunt as a colorist, Haghe for color 
and the expression of his figures, and Wehnert, 
as an historical painter, of whom I wish to speak 
more particularly, as exhibiting a feeling at 
once very high and pure. 

He inclines to the German School, and his 
conceptions have the same deep feeling— -that 
manifestation of heart which is ever serious and 
grave — it cannot jest and be merry, and its 
joyousness is as tranquil as its grief, the true, 
imaginative characteristic. Exhibiting eviden- 
ces of the most careful and comprehensive study, 
carried out even to the lowest accessory, his 
pictures have yet none of that excessive finish 
which sometimes, in German paintings, gives the 
appearance of a conglomerate of highly finished 
studies. They seem, as it were, to have been 
fused by the intensity of the feeling bestowed on 
them, and they become essential unities; you 
cannot separate any part or line without injury 
to the whole. His color is harmonious, and his 
power of expression very strong, especially in 
the deeper passions. The future of Wehnert 
seems to me to give greater promise than that of 
any other English artist with whose works I have 
become acquainted. His picture of Caxton 
reading the first proof , is being engraved. Your 
readers will then have full opportunity of testing 
the accuracy of my views, in all respects, ex- 
cept in color. 

There is little Art news of interest on this 
side the water. The engravings of the 
American Art-Union have attracted much at- 
tention, and are well spoken of. Art Schef- 
fer's Christus Remunerator was lately exhibit- 
ed here previous to being engraved. It is a 
very beautiful work, and superior in some points 
to the Christus Consolator, though, as a whole, 
not so full of feeling. The figure of Christ 
is very majestic, and the head is better in ex- 
pression than in the Consolator. The figure of 
the Magdalen kneeling at the Saviour's feet is a 
perfect gem. The composition is quite as grace- 
ful as in its companion. 

Mr. S. C. Hall informs mo that the drawings 
of the Vernon Gallery are to be sent to the 
United States for exhibition. They are the re- 
duced copies, in water-color, from which the 
engravings were made. I have had the oppor- 
tunity of comparing them with their originals 
and can vouch for their accuracy, and that they 
are well worth seeing. 

At the sale of Mr. Meigh's pictures, some 
weeks since, a very fine picture, by Turner, 



was purchased by Mr. Lennox, of New-Yorlc, for 
nearly £700, and is probably at New- York by : 
this time. It is an excellent specimen of his 
style nearly twenty years ago, and I hope will be 
seen in some of the galleries in New- York. 

The great Italian gallery at the l&uvre is 
closed, and will probably not open before the 
fall exhibition. Powell's picture for the Capitol 
at Washington is progressing rapidly ; he expects 
to have it ready to send home by next spring, 
As might be expected, it is strongly imbued 
with French feeling, rather too mush so to be 
popular in America. ' ' 

In my last letter you make me say, in speak- 
ing of Lee, " the perfection of true painting'. 
instead of " tree painting." The difference in 
sound is little, but in sense it is great. 

Yours truly* w. 
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AMERICAN ART AND ARTISTS. 

The Illustrations of the present Num- 
ber. — One of these is an Etching, by Hinshel- 
wood, from a drawing of Ensing Muller, after 
Manhood, the third picture of the series of the 
Voyage of Life, which Mr. Cole described as 
follows : " Storm and cloud enshroud a rugged: 
and dreary landscape. Bare impending preci- 
pices rise in the lurid light. The swollen stream 
rushes furiously down a dark ravine, whirling 
and foaming in its wild career, and speeding 
towards the ocean, which is dimly seen through 
the mist and falling rain. The boat is there 
plunging amid the turbulent waters. The 
Voyager is now a man of middle age: the helm 
of the boat is gone, and he looks imploringly to- 
ward Heaven, as if Heaven's aid alone could 
save him from the perils that surround him. 
The Guardian Spirit calmly sits in the clouds, 
watching with an air of solicitude the affrighted 
Voyager. Demon forms are hovering in the 
air." •••'•■ •■_ 

The other illustration is an Etching by Burt, 
of Banney's picture, On the Wing, which is in- 
cluded in the distribution of the present year. 

City Improvements. — We . use the ordinary 
newspaper term, that our readers may under- 
stand to what subject these paragraphs relate. 
We are far from considering all, or the greater 
part, of the buildings which are going up in 
the city at present, as "improvements." It 
has been stated that the sum of two millions 
of dollars or more will have been spent this 
year, upon different structures — -the greater 
part of it upon those of a public character. 
We wish that the result, in an artistic point 
of view, had better justified this large expen- 
diture. With some exceptions, such, for in- 
stance, as the Astor Library, the edifices lately 
finished, or in progress of erection, are dis- 
tinguished for want of appropriateness to the 
objects for which they were designed, and the 
substitution of a counterfeit, lath-and-plaster 
splendor for the beauty of mainlines and chaste, 
well arranged ornaments. 

It is an unfortunate thing, architecturally, 
that " the world is all before us, where to choose" 
the styles for our buildings. We are told that 
we can have our houses adapted to any manner 
from the Egyptian to the Anglo-Italian, from 
the. designs of Vitruvius to those of Upjohn. 
Grecian temples, Gothic cathedrals, Turkish 
mosques, and Mexican teocallies, are equally at 
our service. We can burn our Manhattan gas 
in a small imitation of the Lantern of Demosthe- 
nes, and wash with our Croton water in a 
Pompeian tepidarium. There is something 
ridiculous in this jumble of styles. It is as if 
we went about the streets continually in fancy 
dresses, for the house is to the family, what the 
dress is to the individual. There is about as 
much absurdity in dwelling in a poor copy of 
the Parthenon, as there would be in wearing the 



